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| VIEWS ON THE AMERICAN FORUM 

















Iu this Tarue- 


AMERICAN FORUM (See Pages 13-16) 


Immediately after the launching of American Forum 
for Socialist Education, the Eastland Internal Security 
Sub-Committee of the Senate announced that it was in- 
vestigating American Forum for connections with “Com- 
munism”. It issued subpoenas to five persons and sent 
a letter to A. J. Muste, chairman of the Forum. 

In his reply to Senator Eastland, Muste pointed out 
that American Forum had been organized in a complete- 
ly open and above board manner and solely for pur- 
poses of “discussion between people who differ on funda- 
mental issues, not people who have an agreed upon basis 
for common action.” 

Muste declined to answer Eastland’s questions “due to 
my firm conviction that inquisition into the political. . . 
views and activities of citizens is evil, a resort to methods 
characteristic of totalitarianism, unconstitutional and 
profoundly un-American”. 

Muste stated that he believes no government agency 


—or any other government agency. 


SPECIAL H-BOMB ISSUE 

The next issue of LIBERATION will be a double issue 
for July and August. It will contain special material m 
the H-Bomb, (see back cover) 
about August 1. 


has a right to inquire into Eastland’s political activitie; 
either, adding that he differs profoundly with the Seng. 
tor’s position on integration in the public schools anj 
on the whole question of relations between races. “You 
stand and activities,’ Muste wrote, “constitute an im. 
mense threat to the security and good name of the Unite) 
States and certainly give a major assist to Communis 
propaganda.” 

Though, as indicated elsewhere in this issue, the ed. 
itors hold diverging views about American Forum, 
LIBERATION vigorously supports A. J. Muste’s stand 
on political inquisition by the Eastland Sub-Committee 


and will be published 
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HUNGER STRIKE FOR FREEDOM 


Qur readers will recall Seymour 
Eichel (““Dodging’ the Draft”-—LIB- 
ERATION, August, 1956) , a‘conscien- 
tious objector who was arrested for re- 
fusing to register for the draft. On 
December 27, 1956 he was sentenced 
to a year and a day and imprisoned 
in the Federal House of Detention in 
New York City. After having endured 
four and a half months of assaults 
upon his dignity as a human being, on 
May 10 he began a hunger strike for 


\ freedom. When his fast entered the 


twelfth day, he was transferred to 
Danbury Prison where the authorities 


| began forcibly to feed him through 
' a tube inserted into his nose—an ex- 
| tremely painful ordeal. At this writ- 


ing, the 25th day of his fast, Seymour 
Eichel is still maintaining his stand 
of not eating until he is freed. 


There was a time not so long ago 


| when conscription was considered in- 
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compatible with democracy in this 
country. Little by little the State has 
hammered away at the opposition un- 
til today, not only wartime conscrip- 
tion but even peacetime conscription 
is defended by liberals. Fortunately 
however, there still remain some 
people who continue to resist the 


| State’s encroachment on the rights 


of the individual. Such a person is 
Seymour Eichel. Not only in words 
but also in action, he is today ready 
to risk his life rather than submit 
to conscription. 

In this age of conformity when in- 
dividualism is disappearing in many 
areas—including that of thought—it 
is refreshing to find someone striking 
out against this pattern. Even those 
who do not necessarily agree with the 
position of the non-conformist can 
jom with us in recognizing the con- 
tribution of individuals like Seymour 
Eichel who keep alive the vital spirit 
of dissent. He should be released from 
prison at once. 


ONE PARTY INDIVISIBLE 


_ One of the great questions of our 
ume is whether anything that can be 


; I garded as democratization is taking 
s Place in Communist countries. To a 


considerable extent the regimes in 
these lands are on the defensive in 
this matter and under compulsion to 
try to demonstrate that some progress 
is being made. 

The East German regime, which is 
for a variety of reasons more complete- 
ly under Moscow’s control than any 
other satellite, recently staged what 
might be called an offensive-defensive 
by claiming that it had been demo- 
cratic all the time and presumably 
needed no amendment. 


Questions having been raised among 
the people whether it would or would 
not be nice to have an opposition 
party in the approaching local elec- 
tions, Neues Deutschland, C. P. organ, 
presented five reasons why having all 
candidates picked by one party, the 
Communist-dominated National Front 
was genuinely democratic. Here they 
are, with a brief comment in each case 


by the editors of LIBERATION. 


1. National Front represents the 
existing classes, while an opposition 
party could only stand for “monop- 
olists, Junkers and militarists”. So 
long as opposition parties are forbid- 
den to exist, the East German regime 
can offer no proof of its contention. 
We surmise that it is not monopolists, 
etc., who have been expressing a wish 
for an alternative slate to vote for and 
that Neues Deutschland is not fooling 
the inquiring citizens. 


2. An election is democratic when 
the program, candidates, election law 
and the country are all democratic— 
as they are in East Germany. Strip off 
the verbiage and this means that if 
an election is democratic it is demo- 
cratic. A rose is a rose is a rose—only 
this one doesn’t smell like a rose. 


3. The election program stands for 
peace, prosperity and socialism and 
not the class interests of millionaires. 
Hence, it is democratic. See below. 


4. In a state where power is in the 
hands of the people the candidate can 
represent only the interest of the 
people, The State, i.e., the bureaucra- 
cy, is here regarded as identical with 
the people. Far from constituting 
proof of the democratic character of 
the regime, such a statement obvious- 
ly stamps the bureaucracy as a power- 
monopoly. 





axes to grind ¢ 


5. The election law is democratic 
because it gives the voter the legal 
right to know what the candidates 
stand for and to see that they carry 
out their programs. The law gives 
the voters the “right” to know (per- 
haps) . what the candidates they did 
not pick stand for. To suggest that 
voters who are forbidden to strike, 
to organize an opposition party, etc., 
can see that the candidates carry out 
their programs is patently absurd. 


It is a remarkable indication of 
the ferment in the Communist world 
that its chief theoretician, Mao Tse- 
tung, according to a report by Harri- 
son E. Salisbury in the New York 
Times of May 19, torpedoed Point 
Three and, for that matter, the other 
four as well. Mao rejected the classic 
Marxist-Leninist idea that “contre- 
diction” could exist only in a capital- 
ist and not in a “socialist” society. 
“In the course of development of a 
socialist society”, said Mao a month 
or two ago, “incompatibilities, or con- 
tradictions, can still arise between 
the productive forces and the rela- 
tions of production”, and “between 
the masses of the people and their 
leaders”. Not only did he utter this 
theoretical repudiation of the con- 
cept of a monolithic regime, whisk it 
intothe dust-bin, in Salisbury’s phrase, 
but he went on to say that many of 
the contradictions arise because the 
masses work—-most of them at phys- 
ical labor—while the leaders boss 
them from a distance. The latter 
ought to take a turn at physical labor, 
says Mao. 


In characteristically Chinese phra- 
seology, Mao went on to provide for 
what appears to be fairly open 
discussion. His policy is to “let all 
flowers bloom, and diverse schools 
of thought contend”. According to 
the New York Times of May 29, Mao 
specifically condemned the violent 
means used by the Soviet Union and 
its supporters in Hungary. 


Will Mao’s regime follow out in 
practice the logic of his theorizing? 
Shall his prescription or that of the 
puppet East German regime prevail 
in the Communist world? It would be 
hard to exaggerate how much hangs 
on the answer to these questions. 
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ON AN AFTERNOON in May as a Spring 
rain gently washes the green leaves in the New York 
parks that have come out full in two weeks of continu- 
ous sunshine, I sit down with a piece of white paper 
before me in a clear space on a slightly cluttered desk. 
This is the beginning of an effort to write out the story 
of my life. Since I wanted to check on the time, I 
turned on the radio to the “Station of the New York 
Times”, hoping for some music while waiting for the 
time signal. Instead I got a woman giving a religious 
lecture in a voice that was too sweet at moments when it 
was not edged with the suggestion of hate which, I fear, 
too often marks preachers of either sex and all faiths 
when they sermonize about LOVE. 

The voice said: “One may think one needs a better 
place to dwell in, or more money, or a change of scene. 
What one needs is a change of view: simply to acknowl- 
edge the self-completeness of the Father-Mother God”. 

Hearing once again—for God knows how many times 
in seventy-two years—the drivel about not needing a 
better place to dwell in, but a change of view, and about 
how simple it all is when you acknowledge self-complete- 
ness or the absolute or something or other reminded me 
of one of the best stories I have ever heard in a gathering 
of theologians, where good stories on both mundane 
and heavenly themes are not uncommon. This one was 
told by an English Quaker and possibly “not without 
malice”, since most Quakers take a dim view of theology 
and are reputed not really to know anything about it, 
and his audience a couple of years ago in the little Swiss 
town of Piridoux consisted mainly of erudite, continental 
European, Lutheran and Reformed theologians. His story 
was about a girl of about ten in a devout, Church of 
England family. One evening, as her mother was seeing 
her to bed, she knelt to say her prayers and suddenly 
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burst into violent weeping. For some time the mother! view 


effort to quiet her was unavailing but presently the 
child was able between sobs to say: “It’s that I just don't 
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understand the Trinity, mother”. Mother naturally made| 
several attempts to “make it all clear”, but to no avail.” 


The desperate weeping continued. Finally, the mother’ 
said: “Darling, ’m going to read you something which 
you probably won’t understand now, but may later, and 
anyway it may help you. It was written by some very 
devout and wise men many years ago.” Then she read 
the Athanasian Creed, one of the most abstruse and com: 


plicated of all the creeds. And as she finished the child] 


looked up, smiled seraphically through her tears, and 
said: “O, mother, why didn’t you ever read this to me 
before? It makes it all so plain.” 

I was also reminded by the Christian Science lecture 
about simply needing a change of view of the bit ! 
clipped out of yesterday’s evening paper—and which 
belongs properly enough in my autobiography, becau:t 
I can think back to times when my mother, with five 
children among whom I was the oldest, must have felt 
very much like the young housewife in the story. This 
housewife, in California, set her house afire by placins 
seven stacks of diapers and dirty clothes in various 
parts of the house and touching matches to them. (The 
diapers and dirty clothes with which I have been familar 
were not very inflammable but perhaps some of thes 
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were the up-to-date, synthetic kind). Having set the 
fires, Mrs. Nancy Joyce Stoner hopped into her car with} 
her two daughters and drove off. When a neighbo 
shouted that the house was afire, Nancy shouted back: 


purpo 
the w; 
presen 
writer 


“Good. Call the fire department”. At this point shel This i 


was, of course, behaving ambivalently just like mult 
tudes of supposedly practical and learned people wh 
are setting fires in various places on the planet and who} 
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since they are not completely, or obviously, daft, presum- 
ably think there is a fire department that can be called in 
case of need. But to return to Nancy Joyce Stoner, when 
the police and Associated Press caught up with her, she 
gave a most appealing, if not altogether rational, ex- 
planation of her act: “I’ve been doing housework and 
baby diapers for so long, I just got fed up and blew 
my stack.” 

I note with interest and concern that with all our 
modern improvements and prosperity there are still 
a good many women here in the United States who are 
situated much as Mrs. Stoner is. Don’t tell me they are 
foreigners. What kind of a foreigner would a girl called 
Nancy Joyce Stoner be? Don’t tell me either that she 


| probably has a low I. Q. and didn’t have much schooling. 
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I can lead you to college graduates with respectable 
1.Q’s who are in the same fix. Nor is there any spiritual 
or “theological” truth of which life and study have con- 
vinced me more utterly than that it is heretical and 


- sinful to say that Nancy Joyce simply needs a change of 


view and a realization of her self-completeness and not 
“a better place to dwell in.” 

In a few days Billy Graham is to begin a six weeks 
evangelistic Crusade in Madison Square Garden, a mile 
or so away from where I am sitting. The campaign 
will cost over a million dollars, more than any such 
campaign by Billy Graham or anybody else in history 
has cost. We shall see what he has to say about these 
weighty and timely matters, 


It is probably somewhat unusual to begin an auto- 
biography with such observations and ruminations 
about the present, especially when that “present” is as 
far removed from the beginning as in this case. But it 
seems to me appropriate. For one thing, we have all 
heard too many lectures on The Crisis in the Middle 
East Today, which started with the birth of Mohammed 
perhaps, or in less deplorable instances with the begin- 
ning of the century, and left room at the end for only a 
few hasty and not too well chosen words about “today”. 
I want to be sure at some point in a series which obvious- 
ly cannot go on forever and which deals with a life 
which began more than seventy-two years back to get 


within hailing distance of where we are and what I am 


now, 


Moreover, though I have not made a study of the 
matter, I surmise that when a man or woman undertakes 
to write an autobiography, an important factor is a 
purpose, which may be more or less clearly defined in 
the writer’s mind, but which in any case relates to the 
present or immediate past, to the world in which the 
writer now lives, not the one into which he was born. 
This is obviously true of any writing like John Henry 
Newman’s A pologia Pro Vita Sua but I think it is also 
true of others, including those written by people who 
ave retired pretty completely from other activities and 
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do not anticipate reurning to them. In any event, the 
autobiographer is the man at the time of writing, not 
the child or youth or even the grown man of earlier 
periods. The world in which he writes—and this is 
much more significant in an era of vast transitions such 
as ours than it may have been in the past—is today’s and 
not yesterday’s, and this will enter profoundly into 
what he writes, even into what he will observe in his 
past. 

For example, I expect before long to write about 
“the little Dutch boy” who decades ago walked on the 
top of a dike one morning and saw on one side the 
seemingly boundless sea and on the other the bright 
green carpet of the meadowland, sunk below the level 
of the sea, dotted in the distance with what seemed like 
painted toy cattle. The experience was so vivid then 
and I was so shaken anew by the sensations of beauty, 
of awe, of the horror of falling off the dike into the sea, 
of cattle becoming painted toys in the lovely shimmering 
light—and something in me reaches for my mother’s 
hand as my hand tightened in hers that morning long 
ago. Yet when I write about it, it will not be “the little 
Dutch boy” who writes but—shall we say—a retired 
agitator who has not properly retired or—with luck—one 
who was very early in life taken on a journey that proved 
enthralling and who is still journeying and on many 
days enthralled. 


An Earlier Attempt at Autobiography 


THIS IS NOT the first time I have started 
writing an autobiography, trying to write about the 
events and people I have encountered, what has hap- 
pened to me inside and outside, and where we are and 
I am now. Thirteen years ago, in the war summer of 
1944, I devoted a few weeks of vacation to the beginning 
of such an attempt. 

Several members of the family were spending that 
summer in a western Massachusetts college town near the 
Berkshires, which we loved as people who were brought 
up on the flat and tree-less prairie are, I think, likely 
to love wooded mountains. We had the free use, in his 
absence, of the house of a friend who had for years 
been an ardent pacifist, but who concluded he could not 
maintain that position in the face of the Nazi atrocities 
and the certainty, as he believed, that this regime would 
rule the earth for many decades if it were not smashed, 
which war alone could accomplish. 

I recall that on this occasion also I felt that I had to 
start by writing something about the present. Summers 
are likely to be hot in the Connecticut River Vallev 
towns, and 1944 was no exception. One waited to go 
to bed until the earth had cooled and a breeze with the 
snrell of leaves and grass on it began to stir the motion- 
less air. On such a night I lay on a cot letting my mind 
recal] past events. Presently the clock in the church 
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steeple in the center of town began to strike midnight. 
One after another, at long intervals it seemed, the twelve 
notes were struck. It was as if one could see the sound 
as it started when the clapper struck the bell and watch 
it float over the trees, enter the open windows, and 
settle down in the room. 

No doubt the effect church bells, even poor ones, 
have on me can be traced back to childhood in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, where our family settled after im- 
migrating from the Netherlands. It was a typical small 
city of the near Middle West of the early Nineties, with 
only a few traces left of the pioneer and lumber-cutting 
days, but it was too soon for the changes which come 
to cities with the accumulation of years, wealth and 
tradition. In its outward aspects our family life was 
not uncomfortable, but on the whole drab. Both because 
there was not much else and because my parents believed 
this was just as it should be, the church, especially in 
the first years when our life was mainly lived within the 
Dutch community, was the center of social life and 
culture, as well as of worship and religious training. Sun- 
day was certainly for me, and I think for most other 
youngsters in that community, the high day of the week 
—a day of “rest arid gladness”, of “joy and light”, as 
celebrated in one of the Gospel hymns which we learned 
and sang lustily a few years later when our jubilation 
was no longer confined to the medium of the Dutch 
metrical version of the Psalms. By then we accepted the 
fact that God could speak and be spoken to in English 
as well as in Dutch. 

Churches in those days were not open for recreation 
during the week, partly because most amusements were 
regarded as sinful, or at any rate best taken in small 
doses and in the home. Thus the one day which stood 
apart, on which you moved into another world and 
which somehow made you “feel different” and taller, was 
Sunday. 

Sunday was the day the church bell rang. At least 
in our part of the city, the church bell had the hallowed 
fanction of calling people to church on the Lord’s Day, 
not the mundane one of telling the time of day during 
the week. That was done for the important hours by 
the factory whistles. Thus Sunday really began for me 
at 8:30 in the morning when the church bell sounded 
the first warning for the recalcitrant and the first jubi- 
lant announcement for such as me, that the time for the 
nine o’clock morning service was approaching. 

We lived far enough from the church we attended 
to have to begin the journey from home soon after “the 
first bell” sounded. After an interval of about fifteen 
minutes when we were about half way, “the second bell” 
rang out. The “last bell” would be ringing as we ap- 
proached or entered the church. Not to be seated by the 
time the echo from the last stroke of the bell died 
away was a social and moral error which one simply 
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did not commit. Then there was silence. The preacher 
in his Prince Albert walked to the pulpit; the old organ 
played as softly at it could. Then the service began, | 





must have been no older than six or seven when all this 
gave me a feeling of having entered another world, the | 
“real” world, the feeling, which later I found conveyedin I 
one of the New Testament Epistles, that one had comet | 
Mount Zion, the city of the living God, the heavenly | 
Jerusalem, to myriads of angels in festal gathering, to | 
the assembly of the first-born enrolled in heaven, to God 
the judge of all, to the spirits of just men made perfect.” 

Something of all this the sound of a church bell, any | 
church bell, always brings back to me and did on that 
summer night in the Massachusetts town thirteen years 
ago. 

As the spell of the past was broken, I began to muse 
on what was going on around me. It was the summer of 
titanic battles in many parts of the world. Nearly all 
those whom I had known as young men in the labor and 
radical movement in the Twenties and Thirties were in} 
the Armed Forces. The United States was allied with 
Communist Russia, so the adjective was not generally 
employed in those days. Stalin was often dubbed Uncle 
Joe. Magazines like Life ran articles showing that the 
Russians were really more like Yankees than any other 
people in the world. Part of the “treason” of which 
pacifists were judged guilty was their pointing to the 
crimes and errors of Stalinism. Indeed the term “Stalin. 
ism” itself was virtually forbidden. These things “just 
sow suspicion about Allies and interfere with the wat 
effort”. It is not possible for people to be involved in 
a great war and be objective at the same time. 





In these circumstances many of the young men to 
whom I felt most akin were in Federal prisons or on 
the way or recently released, because they had refused 
to register under the conscription law or, if they hai 
not drawn the line at that point, refused to do any alter 
native civilian work under conscription. Some of the 
older pacifists, when called upon to register a couple 
of years before, had taken the same position of bein 
unable on grounds of conscience to have anything to 40) 
with conscription for war, but we were not prosecuted 
I thought of those younger men that night and the nex 
morning wrote about them in that earlier start on a) 
autobiography. Such men as Caleb Foote, now a Profes) 
sor of Law at the University of Pennsylvania; Alfrel) 
Hassler, for many years editor of the publications of the” 
Fellowship of Reconciliation; James Bristol, then Lae 
theran minister, recently on the American Frient 
Service Committee staff; George Houser, one of the eight 
non-registrants from Union Theological Seminaty'| 
Dave Dellinger, another of that company who shockel_ 
and did honor to the Seminary; Francis Hall, now with} 
the Bruderhof; Bayard Rustin, one of the editors off 
LIBERATION and a key figure in the struggle for racial} 
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hy the conditions to which T have been alluding. The 
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integration; Ralph DiGia of the War Resisters League; 
Roy Finch, and others. 

A prison is an evil, inhuman place, which ravages 
the spirit of man. Some of the men I knew were then 
wrestling with agonizing personal problems. Many of 
them at one time or another were engaged in hunger 
strikes against segregation or censorship, and thrown 
into solitary. Several of them had wives or sweethearts. 
They were lonely girls and splendid in their courage 
and fidelity. They were, the men and the women, like 
sons and daughters to me, and, as is the case with one’s 
natural children, one longs to help them in specific 
situations but most of the time the only thing one can do 
is believe in them. 

One incident which occurred about that time I have 
often recalled with amusement. I was given permission 
by the Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons to visit 
a number of conscientious objectors then imprisoned 
in the Federal Institution at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 
The problem of handling people so different from the 
general run of prisoners, with strong convictions and 
positive characters, was a difficult one for the authorities. 
At that time most of the C.O.’s at Lewisburg lived to- 
gether in a big room where they had a fine opportunity 
for study, general talk and specific planning about issues 
which confronted them as individuals or as a group. 
Instead of being limited to seeing one prisoner at a 
time with a high desk between us and a guard within 
hearing distance of anything but a whispered conversa- 
tion, I was given the unusual opportunity to spend a 
couple of hours with the men in the big room with no 
guard nearby, or at least not in sight. We talked, of 
course, about all sorts of things, but part of the time 
was spent in discussing the possibility of a fast or a 


_ hunger strike, about which a number of them had been 


thinking for some time. My own contribution to the 
talk consisted in cautioning that in the Gandhian philos- 
ophy and technique the hunger strike or fast was a last 
resort and that motivation and spiritual preparation 


| were of great importance. I left Lewisburg not knowing 


whether they would go through with the fast and was 


| surprised to read a day or so later that it had actually 


begun. I suppose the Eareau of Prisons officials con- 


_ cluded that I had organized the demonstration; I got 


no further permits to visit C.O.’s in prison. The cireum- 


| stantial evidence may well have seemed convincing, but 


the conclusion was based on a mistake often made in 
connection with such matters, the mistake of not realiz- 
ing how impossible it is to “organize” and “lead” a 
group of conscientious objectors to the well, much less 
to make them drink. They are not “other-directed” 
specimens, 

That summer (of 1944) I got some distance, perhaps 
a third of the way, into the reminiscences awakened 

























































idea was that in the late summer I should return to New 
York and take up my work as National Secretary of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, a position which I 
had assumed in the summer of 1940 after the German 
blitz attack on Norway, Holland, Belgium, and France, 
when it became clear that the entry of the Roosevelt 
administration into open participation in the fighting 
would only be a matter of time, anticipating that on 
occasional evenings during the coming months I would 
work on the manuscript and then go at it again in earnest 
the following summer. 


A Trip to Alberta 
THAT WOULD BE the summer of 1945, and 


one of my projects was to take part in a Conference of 
the Canadian F.O.R. in Toronto and to travel from there 
by train to distant Alberta to lecture at what was known 
as the Alberta School of Religion. The two things I 
remember about the long trek by train from Toronto 
around Lake Superior to Calgary were the impres- 
sions of overwhelming, inescapable and seemingly 
boundless space and the casual serving of a big juicy 
steak at a moderate price in the dining car, at a time 
when rationing and inflation were putting such things 
beyond the reach of most people at home. 

In the Thirties, peace, and even pacifist, sentiment 
and radical social ideas had been the vogue in Canada, 
as well as in the United States, and the United Church of 
Canada actually embraced the pacifist position as the 
only one compatible with the spirit and teaching of 
Christ. In that atmosphere the Alberta School of Reli- 





gion, whose leaders were nearly all convinced and active 
pacifists, was a respectable and popular institution. Its 
Summer School, which was its major activity, was housed 
at the University of Calgary and was attended by 
a sizable number of the younger clergy and laity, and 
able to attract noted lecturers. 












When World War II began, public sentiment and 
official attitudes, both inside and outside the churches, 
took a sharp turn. With the exception of Richard 
Roberts, one of the most noted Protestant preachers in 
the English-speaking world between the Wars, who had 
been the first Moderator of the United Church of 
Canada, all or nearly al] the well-known pacifist clergy, 
especially those who had been members of the F.O.R., 
were driven out of their pulpits, and for some time had 
serious difficulty in finding any places, however small, 
where they could practise their ministry. 

The Alberta School of Religion nearly foundered in 
the storm of popular hostility and suspicion toward 
pacifism. When I went there in July 1945, it met in 
one of the most primitive camps I’ve ever encountered, 
twenty miles or so over the prairie from Calgary. 
The series of lectures I gave was based on the draft of 
the autobiography which I had composed the previous 
summer. I rehearsed, as I shall do later in the present 
series, my childhood in Holland and youth in Michigan; 
my conversion to pacifism during World War I; my in- 
volvement in the labor movement and some of the 
historic strikes of the stormy Twenties and Thirties; the 
brief period of my connection with the Trotzkyist move- 
ment and my return in 1936 to pacifism. 

It happened that the other lecturer at the summer 
school that year was an Episcopalian clergyman, Joseph 
Fletcher, who by that time had joined the faculty of 
the Cambridge (Massachusetts) Episcopal Seminary. In 
the evening Joe, his wife and I—we had rooms in the 
shack, which was presumably the best on the location— 
often had hilarious times reminiscing about people and 
events or joking about the appointments at the Camp. 
In the daytime the atmosphere was presently very dif- 
ferent. 

Fletcher was a social actionist who made and is still 
making important contributions to the awakening of 
church people to their social and civic responsibilities. 
I have not the slightest reason for thinking that he has 
ever been a Communist or anything but an independent 
thinker who, whatever the position he might take, stood 
on his own two feet. Our personal relations have always 
been friendly. However, his analysis of some develop- 
ments in the Communist world differed from mine, and 
he took part at times in peace or other movements which 
in my view were Communist fronts or at least open to 
Communist penetration, and in which I felt it was a 
mistake for pacifists, Christians and democratically 
minded people generally to participate. As I recounted 
my own experience with “united fronts” and my analysis 
of certain aspects of Communism I could sense that 
Fletcher was inwardly seething. 

He made his feelings known to the leaders of the 
Summer School and it was agreed that we hold an in- 
formal session one day after lunch to “have it out”. It 















happened that, not long after we began to talk, th! 
argument focussed on Normas Thomas, the well know, 
Socialist Party leader. Fletcher’s animus toward Thom, 

arose from two sources: Thomas’s vigorous and fr. 
quent diatribes against Communists and the Soviet Union. 
and the fact, as Fletcher held, that Thomas was “of,’” 
and uncritical in his attitude toward American capital. \) 
ism and militarism and hence prejudiced or blind jy, 
his thinking about the Soviet Union and Communism,” 




























































I was by no means a thick-and-thin defender of Nor. j 
man Thomas. I deplored the position of “critical sup. 
port” of the war which had been taken by him and by} 
the Socialist Party. I still think that one of the tragedies 
of American politics in our time is that Thomas has not! 
seen his way clear to maintain the pacifist or at least! 
the intransigent anti-war stand which he took durin: 
the first World War. And let me remark here, though 
it is a matter to which we shall probably have to retun} 
that I am inclined to agree with Thomas that it maf 
well be impossible for him to remain a personal pacifist} 
without the religious faith which he had forty year} 
ago. But it does not seem to me to follow that a clear 
cut anti-war stand cannot be taken on political or “social. 
ist” grounds, 

While there were also other points at which I coull 
partly go along with Fletcher’s strictures, I felt strongh 
that he—and this was also true of Communists, ani} 
practically all] Communist sympathizers in those days—) 
had created in his head a caricature of Thomas as 3 
“red-baiter”, pro-capitalist, anti-democrat and the rest. 
I said so at length and with appropriate illustrations 
My impression is that most of the Canadian pacifist: 
present wanted to think well of Norman Thomas ani 
were convinced by my eloquence on the subject. 

It amuses, though it also outrages, me, that J. Edgar 
Hoover, the head of the F.B.I., has recently written o! 
me as one who “has long fronted for Communists. 
This pronouncement was occasioned by the fact that 
Thomas and I worked together early in 1957 on a pro 
ject to have a number of impartial observers present 
at the Communist Party Convention in February, #) 
we had previously collaborated on a petition to Pres) 
ident Eisenhower for amnesty for Communists convictely 
under the notorious Smith Act. Thomas lost no tim} 
in rebuking Hoover for his characterization of me) 
Communists and nearly all elements on the “left 
today talk in very different language about Thom# 
than they did in those years. 








They Split the Atom 
TO GET BACK to Alberta in July 1945, 


day or two after the episode which I have just described 
a couple of cars were going to drive after lunch from 
Camp to Calgary, returning in time for the evenil 
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meeting. I had some thought of going for the ride. 
After some days of fairly intensive work in an isolated 
place with a limited group and without members of 
the family about, I am likely to feel the urge to walk 
pavements, see people, buck traffic. But the urge was 
moderate that day, there was some question as to how 
much room might be left after those who had to go to 
town for supplies were seated, and so I was still un- 
certain. Then a rumor spread—it had been picked up, 
I think, from a neighbor with a radio by the camper who 
got the mail from the box on the main highway—that 
a few hours before an experimental atomic bomb had 
been exploded somewhere in the United States. So I 
had to go to town to get the news for myself. How could 





one sit the afternoon out in that lonely spot, perhaps 
not too unlike the one in which the bomb was tested? 
How could one rely on the reports of others when they 
returned hours later? 

The long ride into town. The effort to think. The 
nervous feeling at the pit of the stomach when thinking, 
or whatever is the proper name for it, becomes visceral. 
Then the city—the newsstand with both papers. Then 
off into a corner to read and re-read every word. What 
does it mean? Will there be anything left of Japan, or 
the world, tomorrow? A year or ten years from now? 
Shall I rush back to the office in New York? But what 
to do or say when I get there? 


The decision was to remain in camp for the few re- 


-maining days of the session and then ride back to the 


United States, the country which in a couple of weeks 
was by the decision of one Harry S. Truman to catapult 
the world into the era of atomic war. One of the decisive 
factors in the world situation today is that it was the 
United States, “Christian America”, which perpetrated 
the atrocities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, under cir- 
cumstances which preclude the plea of “military neces- 
sity”, for the war had to all intents and purposes been 
won. It was we and not the Nazi swine, as they were 
called, the Fascist devils, the Japanese militarists or the 
Russian Communists. No political or moral appraisal 
of our age is adequate, no attempt to find the answer 
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to its dilemmas and destiny offers hope, which does not 
take adequate account of that fact. 


It provided me with work in the years that followed. 
So far as writing is concerned, it pushed the autobiog- 
raphy, the attempt to record and evaluate the past, into 
the background. The book which I was driven to write 
was one which dealt with Christian pacifism in the 
atomic age, published by Harpers in 1947 under the 
title Not by Might. 

That I should turn, in a moment of decision, to in- 
volvement in action and struggle, from writing an auto- 
biography to writing a “tract for the times”, was to 
follow a pattern which prevailed at all such junctures 
in my life. It is perhaps high time now to go back to 
the day early in January, 1885 when that life began and 
try to trace a part of its course. 

As I undertake that effort, I stand aghast at what 
has happened in my personal life and in our world even 
in that comparatively short span of years since the 
earlier attempt. It startles me to think that in that 
summer of 1945 I was not yet sixty. I did not know in 
my bones that people reach retirement age and younger 
men take their place. I did not know either that when 
this happens you just keep on. I did not know in my 
bones that a being you love and have loved for years on 
end can die, and that a home can cease to be. I did not 
then know in my bones that it is possible—just possible— 
that some day one’s own vital powers may fail. Such 
things are all just talk until they are experienced. 

As for the world since 1945, I stand appalled at the 
list of names that meant either nothing or something in- 
nocuous then: Hiroshima; Nagasaki; Bikini; Korea; 
Dienbenphu; Suez; Hungary; Kenya; Algeria; South 
Africa; Alger Hiss; McCarthy; Oppenheimer; Japa- 
nese fishermen caught in a lethal rain; White Citizens 
Councils; the H-Bomb; the Intercontinental Ballistics 
Missile. I who had so often and so long meditated on war 
and cried out about its futility, its irrationality, its 
blasphemy, did not know in my bones even as recently 
as the spring of 1945 that I should live to see the day 
when a few professors, none of whom, perhaps, could 
qualify as a combatant soldier, would sit before intricate 
machinery in underground laboratories and be able to 
level the proud cities and the little towns to dust. By 
the hardly perceptible pressure of their fingers on deli- 
cate instruments they can make a shambles of the planet, 
so that in the minds of those who may survive—assuming 
they have minds—all those who once claimed the name 
of warrior—Sumacheril, Attila, Genghis Khan, Napo- 
leon, Hitler, the scourges of mankind, the butchers of 
history—will seem mere tyros in comparison. How far, 
far away is all this in years and in more subtle and pro- 
found respects from a little provincial city in Holland 
in 1885? How long the journey and to what end? 

To be continved in next issue. 
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EVERYBODY 


KILLED 
GEORGE 


WALLACE HAMILTON 


ON APRIL 28, 1955, a fourteen year old 
school girl, Stephanie Bryan, started home from Willard 
Junior High School in Berkeley, California, with a 
friend. They separated at the Berkeley Tennis Club, and 
Stephanie started walking past the grounds of the Hotel 
Claremont to reach her house, a few blocks away. She 
never reached home. 

Despite detailed investigation by the Berkeley Police, 
and mass searches of the largely uninhabited hill area 
behind Berkeley, no trace was found of Stephanie in 
the next few months, except one school book, picked up 
in the hill country of Contra Costa County, about twenty- 
five miles away. 

On July 18th, Georgia Abbott, a beauty shop operator 
living in the city of Alameda, near Berkeley, went down 
into the cellar of. her home to see if she could find some 
old clothing out of which to make a fancy-dress costume. 
Rummaging through some boxes, she found a puree. 
In the purse was identification of Stephanie Bryan. 
She showed the purse to her husband, Burton Abbott, 
a twenty-eight year old accounting student at the Uni- 
versity of California, and then called the police. 

Subsequent police investigation turned up other be- 
longings of Stephanie’s buried in the basement of Ab- 
bott’s home, and investigation continued at the Abbott 
cabin at Wildwood in the Trinity Alps of Northern 
California, where Abbott said he had been on April 
28th, the day Stephanie was last seen. In a shallow 
grave, on a mountain slope near Abbott’s cabin, the 
body of Stephanie Bryan was found. 

Abbott was arrested, and tried on the double charge 
of kidnapping and murder. He maintained his inno- 
cence throughout the pre-trial and trial period, and 
claimed as an alibi that he had been driving to his Wild- 
wood cabin and was north of Sacramento at the time 
Stephanie disappeared in Berkeley. He survived three 
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days of cross examination by a particularly energetic] 
district attorney; and expressed confidence that, in the 
course of appeals, his innocence would be established. 
He kept affirming his innocence as appeal after appeal 
was turned down, and went to his death on March J}, 
1957 without wavering from that contention. 

The Abbott execution not only stirred up public dis 
quiet about capital punishment, but also ieft behiniy 
a mass of unanswered questions. No one knows, for 
instance, when or how Stephanie was killed. No witnes 
gave firm testimony about seeing Abbott and Stephanie 
together at any time. The jury returned a verdict of 
“guilty” on the basis of circumstantial evidence, becaute, 
as one jury-man put it, “there was no other way to er 
plain the facts.” 

As in most cases decided on the basis of circumstar 
tial evidence, the possibility remains, however remote, 
that Burton Abbott was not guilty of the crime fa 
which he was executed. 

Assuming, however, that Burton Abbott was guilty 
as charged, there has been a good deal of speculatioi) 
not only about how he did it, but about why he did it 
and, perhaps most important, about why he got caught | 





Be 


Because, if guilt is assumed, one conclusion immediately) 
follows—that some part of Burton Abbott wanted to b 
caught, and arranged key parts of the evidence in such 1) 
way that he would be caught. 

The assumption of Abbott’s guilt leads to the co 
clusion that after killing the girl in the Trinity Alps _ 
one of the most desolate regions of northern Californs| 
—he carefully preserved positive identification of the 
girl, carried it back with him to his house in Alamedi| 
and put it in a box in the cellar. ; 

This kind of self-betrayal is not as strange as it sounds) 
The problem of the blatant and _ self-betraying cll 


set in the middle of an otherwise mysterious crime is 
' 
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| viewed by the psychoanalyst Theodor Reik in his book 


The Unknown Murderer. Reik cites a number of crimes 
in which the criminal lets one “stupid” mistake lead to 


" his arrest. Reik considers this particular type of clue 
evidence of an act of will. “It is clear that in the crim- 


inal two mental forces are fighting for supremacy. One 
tries to wipe out all traces of the crime; the other pro- 
claims the deed and the doer to the whole world.” 
In some criminals, the need for punishment is apparently 
so strong that the personality wars with itself, and one 
part of it uses the external mechanisms of law enforce- 
ment to punish the other part. 

This contest of will and counter-will within one in- 
dividual is sharply illustrated in the story of William 
Heirens, a University of Chicago student, who, in 1945- 
46, was responsible for an unnumbered series of bur- 
glaries, and three niurders. At the site of one of these 
murders, Heirens had scrawled on the wall with lipstick: 


| “For heaven’s sake catch me before I kill more. I cannot 


control myself.” 

When Heirens was finally arrested, transcripts of in- 
terviews with psychiatrists revealed the presence of some- 
body named George who had slicked-back black hair 
and red eyes. George was Heirens’ own middle name. It 
was also his father’s first name. The more theologically 
inclined might speculate that the origin of a black- 


_ haired, flaming-eyed alter ego predates both Bill Heirens 


and his father. 

Heirens associated George with most of the crimes 
he committed. As for the murders, “that was George”, 
Heirens told the psychiatrists, and “I couldn’t help what 
I was doing and he was myself...George was doing it, 
and he was me, but he was real.” 

William Heirens would converse with George, and 
the responding voice would come back “like a clear 
echo... .down in a canyon.” Heirens would write George 
letters complaining about how “you have got me into a 
lot of trouble now, and you failed to help me to get out 
of it.” As reported in Lucy Freeman’s book on the Hei- 
rens case, Heirens “made a pact with George if I ever got 
caught through him, I would kill myself and kill him, 
too. I thought that would scare him away, but it never 
did.” 

It is difficult to explain certain phases of Abbott’s be- 
havior without assuming some sort of “George.” Abbott 


_ Spent more than a year under public scrutiny. He was 
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questioned off and on for days by the Berkeley police. 
He was on the witness stand for three days. He was 
under scrutiny at San Quentin up to the moment he was 
killed. During that long period the constantly displayed 
characteristics of Burton Abbott were “calmness”, “com- 
posure”, “confidence”. These characteristics seemed to 
be more pronounced as he neared the time of execution. 
His brother Mark noted, in the last interviews, that 
Burton Abbott “had grown ten feet tall.” 
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Abbott had a history. The Berkeley and Alameda 
police had a dossier of incidents in which Abbott had 
“accosted children”. George had been around for quite 
a while. And finally George had gotten him in trouble, 
big trouble. Abbott brought the evidence back from the 
scene of the crime, put it in his cellar, and waited. 

Abbott was going to kill George because George had 
killed Stephanie Bryan. He had the goods on George, 
and was going to reveal him for the monster Abbott 
knew he was. If he could prove George guilty, then 
Burton Abbott was innocent. George’s conviction would 
be Abbott’s exoneration. And Abbott, weighed down with 
the memory of actions that he knew were wrong and 
could not control, desperately wanted exoneration. With 
the aid of the evidence, the Berkeley police, and the law 
courts of Alameda County, Abbott convicted George. 
But when the “guilty” verdict was brought in by the 
jury, it was brought against Burton Abbott. The shock 
of that verdict was the shock of realizing that if George 
was to die, Abbott would die, too. “He”, in Heirens’ 
words, “was me.” 


No one can do more than speculate about what strug- 
gles Abbott was engaged in with himself, with a hypo- 
thetical George, with his own memory and conscience 
during the period between his arrest and execution. No 
one can do more than speculate about the myriad re- 
actions and interior dramas that went on among the 
people of the Bay Area as they followed the case in the 
newspapers, 

The case received an unprecedented linage, and Ab- 
bott’s conviction was headlined in type usually reserved 
for declarations of war. This comprehensive attention 
was more than a circulation gimmick. After years of 
massive turmoils in national and international affairs, 
news attention, focussed on the personal drama of two 
individuals, seemed to fulfill a deep need, The Abbott 
case was not a heroic myth of distant giants and entire 
populations; it forced thought down to the detail, and 
it forced thought inward. 

During the height of the trial, one man was led to 
assault a perfect stranger on the streets of Oakland. 
The man’s only explanation was that the stranger 
“looked like Dezman”, a leading prosecution witneas. 
The explanation was accepted as perhaps overly enthus- 
iastic, but reasonable. The Superior Court judge who 
tried the Abbott case, a notably bland person named 
Snook, received a bomb threat. Abbott’s four-year-old 
child was threatened with death, and an anonymous note 
urged Abbott to commit suicide. In homes and offices, 
even among strangers in elevators, the case was not just 
discussed, it was the topic for flat assertions about 
Abbott’s guilt or innocence. 

One juror described the trial as a nightmare. An- 
other found it difficult to hold his hand steady enough 
to get his car key in the ignition switch so he could 
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drive away from the court house. The husband of an- 
other juror told reporters at the end of the trial that 
he feared for her health. “She can barely talk. . .she’s 
just shaking.” 

As the date of execution, March 15th, drew near, the 
warden of San Quentin announced that he had had an 
unusual number of applications from people who wanted 
to see the execution. A Sheriff's Captain “arranged it 
up at the Elks’ Club” for two of his friends to be pres- 
ent at the event. A twenty-five year old truck driver was 
particularly emphatic. “I’d like to be the one that 
drops the pill. I just want to see him get it.” Elsie Ab- 
bott, Burton’s mother, protested that the execution was 
being turned “into a Roman holiday.” But twenty-eight 
persons, half of them private citizens and half of them 
police officials, were admitted to the execution chamber 
over and above the official witnesses and press. After 
a flurry of last minute legalities that bore an uneasy 
resemblance to opéra bouffe, Abbott was executed. 


Thus the public drama was played. In the realm of 
speculation it can be said that Burton Abbott, the ex- 
ecutioner, the police power and the courts in all their 
pomp and circumstance, the Governor, and the em- 
phatic truck driver all got together to see that George 
“got it”. The eye was given for an eye; the tooth for 
a tooth. Justice had prevailed. 

This ceremonial killing of George is, of course, well 
known in primitive societies. One of the Roman holidays 
—although it is doubtful that Elsie Abbott had any 
particular one in mind—was the Saturnalia, which, in 
recorded time, included the sacrifice of effigies, sym- 
bolizing an earlier human sacrifice. Frazer, in The 
Golden Bough, reported the ceremony as well organized 
at Onitsha on the Niger, where those who had grossly 
sinned during the year were expected to contribute the 
equivalent of ten dollars toward the purchase of two 
sickly victims to be killed, one for the benefit of the 
land, the other for the benefit of the river. 

Henry Weihofen, Professor of Law at the University 
of New Mexicce, in a recently published book, The Urge 
to Punish, points out that the public tends to get sub- 
jectively involved not so much in the racketeering that 
is a deep-seated disease of our social structure, but in 
those “anachronistic and atavistic acts” of murder and 
rape perpetrated by a few individuals. Through trial 
and capital punishment “we relieve our own sense of 
guilt without actually having to suffer the punishment 
—a convenient and even pleasant device, for it not only 
relieves us of sin, but makes us feel actually virtuous.” 

Observing public reaction to the Abbott case, it is 
difficult not to reach the conclusion that, in Justice 
Holmes’ phrase, “the actual feelings and demands of 
the community” were not only for Old Testament justice, 
but for the catharsis of a million private sins, the expia- 
tion of a multitude of private guilts and fantasies that 
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found a focus in one man’s own revelation of the mop. i 
strous guilt of a part of himself. And, “right or wrong”, 
everybody killed George, through the instrumentality 
of “a sound body of law.” 4 
Those who went to San Quentin to participate in the | 
execution gathered to assert the mortality of the only 


immortal being in the room—George. Because any. }) 
one who had bothered to think of George by his righ 
name would have known that nobody is ever going tof 


kill George as long as a human being walks this earth, 

They did, however, kill Burton Abbott. But even this 
fact is open to interpretation. Was the man who “grey | 
ten feet tall”, as his brother described it, executed agains f 
his will, or was he simply undergoing the last phase of 
a suicide that began when he put a box of Stephanie 
Bryan’s identifiable possessions in his own cellar? The} 
psychiatrists had asked Heirens: “How would you kil 
George?” And Heirens had replied: “If I killed my. 
self, I would kill George.” Was what happened wf 
Abbott an execution, or an assisted suicide? 

What did we think we were doing when we killed Ab-f 
bott? Did we honestly think we could kill George « 
our ancestors drove a stake through the heart of a were. 
wolf? Did we honestly think we could expiate our sin 
like natives on the Niger, at ten dollars a head for the 
purchase of victims? Did we honestly think that we} 
could load a million guilts cn the shoulders of on 
slight tubercular youth, and send them all off to hellf 
in a hearse? Were these our “actual feelings and de. 
mands”, to which we made our law conform? 

The Swiss writer, Denis de Rougemont, has noted that 
anthropological studies of Melanesia reveal that the 
evil the Melanesians suffer is customarily attributed to 
some agent independent of themselves: a sorcerer, a 
animal, a cloud, a bit of colored wood. The agent of” 
evil must be fought and annihilated outside of themselves 
if the evil is to be stopped. 

“Inversely, Christianity has for centuries,” de Rouge: 
mont writes, “tried to make us understand that the 
Kingdom of God is within ourselves, that evil is also in 
ourselves, and that their battlefield is nowhere but in ou 
hearts. This education has largely failed. We persist in! 
our primitivism.” i 


sini 











SHAW ON CRITICISM 


In this world, if you do not say anything in an irritating 
way, you may just as well not say it at all, since nobody wilh 
trouble themselves about anything that does not trouble them 
The attention given to criticism is in direct proportion to its 
indigestibility. 
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AMERICAN FORUM: TWO VIEWS 


The recent announcement of the launching of 
American Forum—For Socialist Education called forth 
an unusual amount of publicity—and also controversy—- 
as the two articles by members of the LIBERATION 
Editorial Board indicate. Considerations of time 

and space make it impossible to present a more detailed 
description of American Forum in this issue. 
LIBERATION as a publication has, of course, 


no connection with American Forum. 


“A Strange Mistake” 


ROY FINCH 


WHAT IS THE BEST way of trying to re- 
establish free and open discussion among all shades of 
opinion on the American scene today, and particularly 
among all shades of radical opinion? Part of the answer 
may be to hold a series of public discussion meetings 
under the auspices of a non-partisan group made up of 
persons known to be dedicated to free speech. American 
Forum, unfortunately, fails this test because so many of 
its national committee members are not persons for 
whom free speech is a basic commitment. 

It is important to distinguish between the willingness 
to discuss and debate publicly with anybody and every- 
body (whether they be Communists, anarchists, Catholics, 
socialists, prohibitionists or fascists), and the makeup 
of the group which sponsors such discussion. The spon- 
soring group itself should be one which in its very men- 
bership symbolizes the free speech which it advocates. 
American Forum does not meet this criterion because 
its sponsoring committee is not broad enough and in- 
cludes too many who are not civil libertarians, partic- 
ularly in their attitude toward civil liberties in Commu- 
nist countries, 

Why did leaders of the Socialist Party, the Independ- 
ent Socialist League, Dissent magazine, and other left- 
wing groups refuse to join the committee of American 
Forum? Why did the executive committee of the Social- 
ist Party ask its members not to serve on the Forum’s 
committee? It was not because these men (including 
such persons as Norman Thomas, Max Shachtman, Irving 
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Howe and Lewis Coser) do not believe in free speech. 
Quite the contrary: the reason was that they believe in 
free speech so much that they do not wish to see it com- 
promised by a committee with any totalitarian flavor 
to it. 

No one who knows the persons involved questions the 
libertarianism of the majority of the members of the 
American Forum Committee. Such persons as A. J. 
Muste, Dorothy Day of the Catholic Worker, Sid Lens 
and Kermit Eby are known for their belief infree speech. 
They have never hesitated to criticize the suppression 
of civil liberties in this country or Russia or anywhere 
else. Others on the committee, however, including those 
who are members of, and still others close to the point 
of view of, the Communist Party, do not hold the same 
view. In practice (and in keeping with the official philos- 
ophy of the Communist Party) they do not defend the 
liberties of persecuted groups in certain countries, or 
of certain groups in the United States. For them civil 
liberties are largely a matter of tactics. Libertarians, 
on the other hand, regard civil liberties as something 
about which they do not wish to compromise. 

American Forum itself cannot be altogether blamed 
for its too narrow base. It invited a considerable number 
of prominent anti-Communists to participate—men such 
as Sidney Hook, Norman Thomas and Irving Howe. 
When these men declined, the Forum Committee decided 
to go ahead, having established that the public discus- 
sions would be open to everybody under a principle of 
non-exclusion. What was overlooked was that an organ- 
ization, even one for sponsoring discussions, has a sym- 
bolic significance. What it stands for, as revealed by 
the ideas of its members, is just as important as what it 
does. With its badly divided membership, the Forum 
Committee could not symbolize free speech; it could 
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only symbolize further old-fashioned political maneuver- 
ing. It was a strange mistake to think that those who 
have not yet spoken out against the suppression of free 
speech in Hungary or Poland or Russia could serve as 
the sponsors of a new era of free and open discussion 
among radicals in the United States. 


Foredoomed to Failure 
AMERICAN FORUM has a goal which prac- 


tically all radicals will support in trying to arrange discus- 
sions among Communists, anti-Communists and others. 
But it is foredoomed to failure when its committee can- 
not agree on the basic principle of support for free 
discussion everywhere. Only those who believe deeply 
in free speech can defend it without equivocation. (To 
talk about “negotiating” the terms of discussion is to 
adopt the language of diplomacy and assume that the 
purpose of a sponsoring committee is to arrange a truce 
between two hostile groups which, each for its own 
purposes, wish to carry out a public debate. This too 
would not be the free discussion we seek.) 

When these points were raised with the Forum Com- 
mittee members, they maintained that some of those 
in the Forum have changed their ideas and are breaking 
away from totalitarianism. American Forum has as one 
of its aims, it was said, to expedite such realignments. 
Communists, they said, are among those seeking new 
allegiances. Was it not Communists who carried out the 
Hungarian Revolution against their own masters? Could 
not American Communists eventually be expected to do 
as much? 

There is little doubt among those familiar with the 
facts that many in the Communist Party are trying to 
wake up from the long nightmare of Stalinism (as others 
in the Communist Party and outside are trying to pre- 
vent them from waking up). Others in other groups 
are trying to wake up from their long night of inertia 
and inaction. There is room for realignments. But a 
new rallying point, even in its discussion phase, must 
start off on a sound basis. It cannot be an uneasy “ne- 
gotiated” truce between the old and the new. It must, 
at certain points, break with the past. American Forum 
is no such new start. It is full of the echoes of the past 
mistakes and the makings of future confusions. Having 
compromised the basis of free discussion, it cannot ef- 
fectively promote the process of free discussion. In the 
end it can only do disservice to all who would like to see 
a genuine libertarian radical movement arise in the 
United States. 

LIBERATION is deeply committed to free speech. 
It does not merely print the point of view of 
those it agrees with. Whether this commitment is com- 
promised by the presence of some of our editors on 
the Forum Committee and the resulting inevitable con- 
nection between the magazine and the Forum is a matter 
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of disagreement. All the editors believe in the maximun 
exchange of ideas among all groups. But it is not agreed 
by all that the Forum can accomplish this, or that } 
represents a sound development in principle. Th, 
issues raised have produced differences of opinion which 
may prove irreconcilable. 


United Front, No; 
Public Debate, Yes 


DAVE DELLINGER 
AN OLD STORY tells of the anti-Communist 


who was arrested at a May Day demonstration while ca. 
rying a picket sign denouncing Stalin. As he was being 
put into the paddy-wagon, he protested that he was a 
anti-Communist. “I don’t care what kind of a Commu. 


nist you are”, said the arresting officer. “You get in| 


that wagon.” 

So far nobody has arrested the pacifists and other 
anti-Communists who helped launch American Form 
—for Socialist Education on May 13, but their willing| 
ness to debate with Communists publicly has been widely’ 
interpreted by many who should know better as a sign 
that they are some kind of Communists themselves, __ 

What galls the opponents of the Forum most is that 


one of the seven officers of the new organization is 4/ ited 
) unite 


fellow-traveller—five of the other six are pacifists, which 


should be about as far from “revolution by force and vi | 
olence” as one can get—and that the forty-one mal 


National Committee is similarly “under the thumb” of 
Communists. By my count three are Communists, though | 
one of them would deny it. Seven or eight others are| 


non-Communists or anti-Communists whose disagree) 
ment with the Party is concerned too much with tactics | 


and not enough with basic principles for my own views | 
But it’s just this kind of disagreement that the Form) 
wants to bring out into the open, and I am willing to sit| 
down ahead of time to plan procedure with the ma 
whose views I intend to attack on the public platform’ 
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be legitimate to debate with Communists but immonl 
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to form a committee to negotiate the terms of the dé dud 
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bate in advance. Only by the intervention of som 









fairy godmother will they be able to appear in the salt) we 
hall on the same night to discuss the same subject. | by th 
What the Forum attempts to do, of course, is to make Pion 
available for pacifists, independents, and various soci! 
ists and purported socialists the kind of confrontatioh | agent 
discussion, and debate that the United Nations clai' oe 
to provide for adherents of the power-states. But where : pene 
as the U.N. also serves as a united front for action (milf 
.p June, 
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cimum | tary 
agreed | SP°Ct 
that it} 
The| 
which) 
| for top-level conferences as a step toward world peace. 


and other) the Constitution of American Forum 
ifically forbids united action. 

Government officials of the United States and of the 
Soviet Union have long, secret negotiations together. 
Liberals and right-wing Socialists have often campaigned 


Is it considered safe for members of rival governments 
to deal with each other but necessary to keep an iron 
curtain between plain people of opposing views? His- 
tory has shown the opposite. It is the representatives 
of government who arrange secret treaties at the ex- 


| pense of smaller groups and ultimately at the expense 
of everyone. Even if the three Communists were proven 
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/to be more interested in Soviet power than in the 


Forum’s goals of economic brotherhood, I would have 
more confidence in the value of discussion—and public 
debates—between them and A. J. Muste, Milton Mayer, 
Mulford Sibley et al than in the secret diplomacy of 
John Foster Dulles and Nikita Khrushchev or their dep- 
uties, 

When the newspapers make the traditional mistake 


_ of printing a death notice for someone who is still alive, 


he can generally refute them by showing up in public. 
Those who see and talk with him will not be disposed 


_ to argue that he is dead. But in the case of American 


Forum, the press has given wide circulation to a false- 
hood that cannot be put to rest so easily. It has insisted 
that the Forum is a new “united front” of “Communists 
and some leftists” (New York Post). The fact is that 
the Forum is just the opposite of a united front. A 


_ united front says: “Let’s forget our differences and work 


together for banning the H-bomb or some similar ob- 


| jective”. American Forum says: “We have to discuss 
' our differences. Everyone must face the criticisms and 
_ challenge of those who oppose his views”. As a matter 


of fact, Communist speakers in recent debates have been 
subjected to such merciless public attack that I have 


_ wondered whether they would not withdraw from future 


programs in self-defense. Only last week I was one of 


| five speakers at a meeting in Newark, New Jersey, at 
,. Which the claims of the single Communist were so thor- 
_ oughly discredited by all four of the others that I 
| wondered if the Communist Party might ban its own 
_ members from attending future meetings. By contrast, 


Herbert Philbrick writes in the New York Herald Trib- 


, une: “The theme was always the same: socialist unity, 
| the burying, of past differences and disagreements in 
| the interests of destroying the free enterprise system, 


private ownership, and individual liberty as guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United States” (italics mine). 
Assuming his best F.B.I. technique, he links the Forum 
with a series of “secret meetings” at which “top Red 
agents were told to ‘intensify the campaign to establish 
united fronts’.” If Philbrick is right about what hap- 
pened in the secret meetings, I am sure that none of 
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these “top Red agents” has dared smuggle home to 
Moscow a tape recording of what happened in the 
public debates, 

American Forum issued its own statement of function 
and purpose and its authentic list of officers and mem- 
bers of the national committee. Characteristically, Phil- 
brick speaks as if there is only one source of information 
(other than his secret operatives): the Daily Worker. 
He writes: “Last week, the Communist Daily Worker 
triumphantly announced...the establishment of the 
American Forum for Socialist Education.” There is no 
indication that there are any pacifists on the list—though 
there are more pacifists than representatives of any other 
single point of view—and significantly the name of 
Dorothy Day is omitted. Perhaps it was a typographical 
error, or perhaps the name of this noted Catholic would 
have jarred the reader awake from the nightmare Phil- 
brick was trying to induce. Whether Philbrick, in this 
instance, was a master of omission or received a windfall 
from the proofreader, he shows himself capable of the 
following: “It is interesting to note, too, that Secretary 
Sidney Lens is conveniently located in Chicago, which 
has also been designated by the Communists as the 
location of their national headquarters.” Faced with 
the problem of smearing a committee most of whose 
members are long-term anti-Communists, Philbrick man- 
ages to give the impression that something objection- 
able must be going on because Sid Lens lives in Chicago, 
along with a handful of Communists and several million 
others who from now on, I suppose, must either move to 
more patriotic locations or be held in suspicion. 


Reasons for Fear 
THE REAL TRAGEDY is not the dishonest 


reporting of the newspapers. It is rather that this brain- 
washing found so many ready, even eager, victims 
amongst liberals and socialists. The reasons for this 
lie deeper than the traditional power of the press. They 
are rooted both in the history of the Communist parties 
and in the lack of independent canons of judgment 
amongst the socialists. This lack is not a defect of the 
intellect but stems from a failure to integrate independ- 
ent insights socialists once had into their own lives and 
organizations. 

To speak of the Communists first, it is not necessary 
to go into details about the history of violence, op- 
portunism, and deceit in the Communist parties of the 
world. The Communists have decried the “impractical- 
ity” of renouncing violence so long as the enemies of 
the people are armed. They have attacked the lack of 
“realism” in clinging to “bourgeois standards of honesty 
and openness” in jousting with capitalist justice. “We 
would like to act differently,” they have said. “We will 
act differently after the revolution. But for now we must 
fight fire with fire.” What has happened of course, is what 
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has always happened in the history of revolutionists 
who contended that the end justifies the means. The 
“fire” has gotten out of hand, corrupting the Communists 
and creating a gulf of fear between them and their 
potential allies. The disproportionate and irrational 
outcry against the Forum cannot be understood without 
remembering the number of causes the Communists have 
corrupted and betrayed during the past twenty or thirty 
years. That is why it has to be a forum for disagree- 
ment and debate where such betrayals can be analyzed 
openly by those who have not fallen back into the arms 
of corporation capitalism and H-bomb democracy. It 
is also why many liberals and radicals began screaming 
that this is another Communist trick before looking to 
see what it actually is, 


Caught between their belief in free speech and their 
knowledge of the perfidy of the Communists, many 
critics have concentrated on one objection—the presence 
of two or three Communists on the forty-one man plan- 
ning committee. “We are perfectly willing to debate 
with Communists,” some of them say. “But they should 
not be on the sponsoring committee. Even one Commu- 
nist can spoil the whole project.” This both attributes 
superhuman qualities to the Communists and insults 
the intelligence of Kermit Eby, Dorothy Day, Sidney 
Lens, A. J. Muste, Milton Mayer, Mulford Sibley, and a 
score of other anti-Communists who have a long history 
of not being dupes for any organization, totalitarian 
or not. In a Committee which can only operate by 
unanimous agreement, the Communists are somehow 
supposed to get the ball and run with it to the greater 
glory of the Soviet Union while these others sit idly by. 
either unconscious of what is going on, or perhaps ap- 
plauding. 

This is not, of course, what most critics fear. Basically 
they lack confidence in themselves, and therefore are 
afraid for their reputations. The lives of most liberals 
and socialists are not sufficiently distinguishable in daily 
practice from the lives of Communists to guarantee that 
a stranger could tell them apart. I do not mean that 
some of them had adolescent romances with the Party 
or its fronts, during the depression or World War II. 
This is largely irrelevant. I mean that even while serving 
on anti-Communist committees they temporize with 
the very evils for which Communists stand condemned: 
reliance on violence in a showdown; critical support of 
one of the power-states; willingness to use varying de- 
grees of deception and trickery to achieve political ends 
or to preserve social respectability. For all the felt furor 
of their anti-Communist utterances, in a crisis they mere- 
ly represent the more urbane, prosperous, and Amer- 
icanized side of the coin whose motto is: “In the power- 
state we trust”. Having rejected the “Utopianism” of 
trying to practice their ideals today, they can only con- 
vince themselves and others of their ultimate integrity 
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by a fevered attack on Communist excesses and by , 
scrupulous dissociation from men of ill repute. Stained 
by the blood of past and future Hiroshimas, they make 
a fetish of perpetual cleansing in which they publicly 
wash their hands of Communist bloodshed. Their word 
and their list of enemies must try to prove what thei 
lives fail to show. Even so, they can never feel secure, 
for who can guarantee that a shift in political analysis 
will not cause them secretly to change sides once again? 
As yet no basic moral change has taken place. 

In contrast to some of the smears, John Cogley tries 
to write fairly and sensitively, in Commonweal, of what 
he considers an unfortunate mistake in judgment. He 
is especially perplexed that a religious anarchist, pacifist, 
and personalist like Dorothy Day could have associated 
herself in American Forum with even a single Commu. 


nist. This is like saying that it is especially surprising) 
to find a top-notch swimmer among those having the} 
fortitude to go into the water. He should realize that} 


those who come closest to leading the right kind of lives 
are in the least danger of being corrupted by association 
with the wrong kind of people. The one who inspire 


Dorothy Day was also criticized for associating with) 
publicans and sinners. But it is not recorded that he} 


adopted their ways. 
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The Middle East 


Dear Editors: Madison, Wisc. 

I'll explain my reaction to your articles on the Middle 
| East by analogy with another situation, where no barriers 
to your understanding exist: the situation in the South 
today, with special reference to desegregation of schools. 
Imagine your finding in a serious magazine, dedicated 
to peace and social justice, two pages with the head- 
line “Conflict in the South” and under it an article by 
a hysterical John Kasper on the delinquency rate of 
‘the Negro, the percentage of venereal disease among 
Negroes and their propensity for white women; and a 
' second article by a Northern Negro professional saying 
that the NAACP is too extreme, that it wins arguments 
but loses friends, that it acted unwisely in the Autherine 
| Lucey case and that it should instead of trying to win 





designed to the effect that Northern Negroes may not 
‘| be embarrassed by the Southern members of their race... 

That is how I felt about your analysis of the conflict 
in the Middle East...No non-Jew can be as rabid an 
anti-Zionist as a Jew who's hell-bent upon dissociating 
himself from the vulgar masses of his people. 

That is my main reason for, regretfully, having to 
discontinue our subscription to LIBERATION. Since 
I don’t think that your blind spot on Israel is simple 
ranti-Semitism, I realize that it is connected with your 
‘whole (pacifist, ed. note) world-view, which my ex- 
' periences taught me to distrust. 


€ 





Esther Ticktin 





Dear Editors: Champaign, Il. 








Ni | 
te; | After reading the April issue of LIBERATION, I am 
1X |fconvinced that it is a truly liberal journal which de- 
A |[serves the support of all who believe in humanity. 
A One article that really amazed me was Brijen Gupta’s 
oO |) How Reactionary are the Arab Governments?” It 
1 \feould never have appeared in any of the older “liberal” 
ve magazines for fear of Zionist displeasure, yet I know 
‘from having lived in the Middle East for four years that 
___ |B is substantially true. 
| May your courage never cease. 
Peter Yff 
Dear Editors: New York, N.Y. 
a I am advised that in an article in your April number, 
¥t is stated that I publicly characterized the trial of pro- 
Hionists in Cairo in 1955 as fair. 
' I did not attend the trial, and I made no such state- 
nent. The Egyptian press, however, attributed that 
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statement to me when I commented on the apparent 
fairness of a military tribunal trying members of the 
Moslem brotherhood. The Egyptian press carried a cor- 
rection, but the story was sent abroad and the correction 
could not catch up with it. 

In fairness to the record, I ask you to publish this 
statement. 


Roger N. Baldwin 


“Pure Food and Pure Fraud” 


Dear Editors: Albany, N. Y. 

I have liked most articles in LIBERATION whether 
I agreed with them or not. However, I doubt the wisdom 
of printing such a distorted article as that of Royal Lee 
on “Pure Food and Pure Fraud”, Pure food laws are 
subject to criticism and they should be criticized factual- 
ly and objectively. No doubt some of Lee’s criticisms are 
warranted but they are distorted. When a few specks of 
gold are mixed with a lot of dirt, few people are going 
to find the gold which is tarnished anyway by exaggera- 
tion. There are areas in this country, notably Colorado 
Springs, where the fluorine content of the water is high- 
er than anyone proposes for artificial fluoridation. Yet 
the people in these areas are not poisoned. There may 
be technical reasons why fluoridation of water should 
be opposed in some places where the content of fluorine 
cannot be kept equally distributed—even though the 
content would not be poisonous. Lee makes no use of 
that. 

Also, language such as “ the only foods which are not 
potentially ‘drugs’ are the refined, synthetic and counter- 
feit ‘death foods’ which load the shelves of our super- 
markets” is absurd in its exaggeration. It apparently 
makes no difference to Lee that life expectancy is now 
greater than ever before. We live on ‘death foods’, or 
at least many do. I fear that Lee, whom I don’t know, 
is the kind of person with whom it is impossible to dis- 
cuss or even argue. He knows! And he has no intention 
of listening to evidence that does not fit his dogma. 
Criticism is one thing and distortion is another. I ques- 
tion the wisdom of aiding the latter in the name of free 
speech or anything else. 

Evan Thomas, M. D. 


Box 204, Rt. 4 

Dear Editors: Ft. Pierce, Fla. 

We are amazed that John Mecartney should write in 

a letter to April LIBERATION that it is “unscientific” 

to think that nutritional deficiencies cause degenerative 

diseases. Does he believe they are brought by the stork? 

He may be sure of one thing: the food processors (and 

their agents, the newspapers and magazines) will not 
take him aside to tell him the facts of life. 
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For instance, the canned food and dairy industries de 
not advertise the study made by Dr. Francis Pottinger 
(Monrovia, Cal.) of the food and health of cats. Dr. Pot- 
tinger studied 900 cats (three generations), and found 
that those fed on raw milk and other raw foods were free 
from disease, from infections and parasites, and that 
they reproduced easily and well. But the cats which were 
fed pasteurized milk and processed foods suffered tooth 
decay, arthritis and many other degenerative diseases: 
fell prey to “germs” and vermin; reproduced with diffi- 
culty (many becoming sterile), and had a high kitten 
mortality. People are not cats, of course; so it may be 
“unscientific” to think that their food may have anything 
to do with their health. 

People are not cows, either; but they might like to 
know that experiments at the University of Minnesota 
showed that cows fed on cereal grains which had the 
vitamin E fraction removed seemed well-fed and “con- 
tented’, but suddenly dropped dead with heart failure. 
This fact is not printed on the bread and flour labels; 
people continue to eat cereal products with the E and B 
vitamins removed; and heart disease is looked upon as 
an act of God rather than of the milling industries. 

Although there are many doctors who try, against 
great odds, to educate their patients for disease preven- 
tion, there are many more who are ignorant of, or hostile 
to, nutritional research. Why indeed should we expect 
the AMA to educate us to prevent disease? Will the 
clothing industry advocate nudism? Will the association 
of army officers teach non-violence? 

It’s your life. Don’t put it in the hands of others, who 
may be the agents, or the victims (just as much as you 
are) of vested interests in foods and drugs. If you are 
interested in learning about these things for yourself, 
we will be glad to lend you books and digests of nutri- 
tional research—free of charge. Just write to us. 

Don and Lorraine Calhoun 


The Communist Party Convention 


Dear Editors: Chicago 

The basic secret of public opinion strategy which most 
liberals learn slowly and some never is that the pros 
and cons of issues are often not as important as the: 
power to focus discussion on this issue or that. 

With this in mind, I feel that your March issue is 
either a monumental error or a conscious attempt to 
promote interest in the Communist Party. Either way, 
it confirms misgivings I have had previously about LIB- 
ERATION. 

Even if one takes at face value the newly-professed 
devotion of the Communists to constitutional procedures 
—which I do not—they cannot gainsay their devotion 
to the illusory dictatorship of the proletariat program 
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unless they renounce Lenin’s teachings. This they hay} contra 
not done, to my knowledge. the le 
LIBERATION’s focus on the Communist convention} (Even 
is a major drawback in the main task—lining up Amer.} sulted 
ica’s deeds in world affairs with her words and her tr.) too im 
ditions. The 
Wm. Bross Lloyd Jr. don’t t 


whole ; 





Dear Editors: Littleton, I.) Egypt 
I find it an unpleasant task to write this letter, for |" enougl 

have found LIBERATION so refreshing and challenging | ™5t Pe 

during the past year. But I feel so strongly about Roy) the ver 

Finch’s approach in the article entitled “The Commu. 

nist Convention” that I felt compelled to write. 

True, Mr. Finch, whom I admire and whose work || Dear 
have heartily applauded in the past, is careful and ca. Ther 
tious in his approach. But I believe that when we merely| " egarell 
consider the Communist Party as just another politica| °°" 
party in America, we are making great fools of ourselvs| “ile, 
and falling into a naiveté that might be fatal. He says First, 
that the C. P. attempted to pull away from Moscow, ye CUsseit 
he pointedly emphasizes that they not only failed to con. and cor 


demn the Russian brutality in Hungary, they just ig| "°™ 
nored the matter altogether. or pers 
bers, th 


The pat speeches about “re-establishing the honor o/ 
the party” are almost laughable. If the ghosts of th than F 
party purges in the Soviet Union, the fake trials and), Americ 
framed up executions, had not been supported, excused and on 
and condoned by the American Communist Party all C. P. it 
these years, maybe they would have some “honor” to * ™°T° 
re-establish. And how many liberals have been sucked "°"S @ 
in, as I have so often, and talked into supporting “civil “'” ch 
rights” causes and celebrated “cases” in the past, and, who ” 
later found them only to be springboards for party prop\ liter ally 
aganda, or downright efforts merely to raise money for general: 
the Communist cause in America. May I remind the Secon 
readers who like me have a tendency toward being « the rec 
socialist and a pacifist and to love a man regardless of, Democr 
his race, creed or color, that we have been the first one) kind of 
to feel the bullet in the back of the head in every country"! con 
in which Communism took over. pone of t 

I have seen in St. Louis time after time that whe?" r 
they could not “take over” an organization, that the’ socia 
would wreck it! And they cared little what the caus same re 
was or how much its good work might be needed. | 1"#@Sttor 

I am not a Quaker or a Rotarian, but if I were I think such a 
I would deeply resent being considered analogous to the basic qu 
Communist Party convention. If they are so much @ or that 
“cross section of the American middle class” how is)“ fror 


that they have been found without a single exception, a before” 








every accusation and trial, guilty of attempting to ove oe 
throw the government of the United States by force j\* Totsle 
violence? os 
; | portant 

I certainly do feel that Roy Finch has been more t Jbrought 





fair in his reporting. But against that fairness can % 





mi 





av! contrasted the sight of a “closed” convention at which 
the legitimate news gathering agencies were excluded. 
tion) (Even Joe Martin’s steam roller convention which re- 
ner.) sulted in the farce ‘of Joe Smith, was covered by a none 
tra.) too impartial press.) | ay a 
| The future world (if we are to have one around and 
Jr) don’t blow it up) will depend on “men of good will” the 
whole world over, and that must include English, French, 
th Egyptian, Russian, Red Chinese, etc. But to be naive 
7 1 enough to swallow the picture of a Democratic Commu- 
ging nist Party is begging for trouble from these puppets in 
Roy | the very doubtful and threatening future. 
: Rev. William S. Warford 





ad 
dk I Dear Editors: New York 
| There are two points which I think ought to be made 


cau: | : 
regarving A, J. Muste’s article on the recent Communist 


prely 
tical 
elves 

says 
, yet 
con. 
st ig. 


convention and his discussion, in the course of that 
article, of the question of socialist re-groupment. 

First, while believing very much in the kind of dis- 
cuss which Muste has had the good sense to initiate 


——_ 


and continue, I think we must keep always in mind that 
no matter how many discussions we have organizationally 
or personally with the Communist Party and its mem- 
or of bers, the C. P. remains thé C. P. Gates is less totalitarian 
f th than Foster and a good déal more in touch with the 
- an{) American scene—granted. But he is only less totalitarian 
cusedl and not democratic. Even if Gates won control of the 
y all C. P. it would remain the C, P.—simply responding in 
7? taf ¢ more sensible way to the current situation. Organiza- 
ickedt Ons as tightly knit as the Communist Party rarely if 
civill CPT change their basic character. Those Communists 
al who are “changing” in a ‘basic sense—and there are 
prop! literally hundreds and perhaps thousands of them—are, 
ny for generally speaking, moving out of the C. P. 
d th Second, I think it was ill-advised to take a poke at 
ing ¢ the recent unity of the Socialist Party and the Social 
ess of Democratic Federation. It is absolutely true that the 
t one) kind of socialist movement LIBERATION wants will 
untry not come by re-arranging the present splinters under 
one of the existing banners. But the positive step toward 
when * ew radicalism would be the grouping of all democrat- 
, thet ic socialists—organizations and individuals—under the 
caus S“Me roof, thereby permitting discussion of the basic 
‘questions socialists should be discussing—and freeing 
thinlis“ch a discussion from its present tendency to obscure 
to the O%sic questions by petty organizational jealousies. It is 
uch qylor that reason that the SP-SDF unity is very important. 
¥t Far from leaving a feeling that “everything is as it was 
‘on, ot before” this unity has had an impact. It is important 
» over, ROugh on the one hand that the Socialist Workers Party 
ve alk (Trotskyist) have spent and are spending a vast amount 
pol time telling the world how unimportant it is; im- 
s3 oe enough that very considerable pressure was 
can by rought by prominent union leaders in New York to 


oe 
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prevent the unity. And on the other hand it has been 
important enough that the Jewish Labor Bund, the In- 
dependent Socialist League, and the Union of Democratic 
Socialists all now orient to the SP-SDF and all will prob- 
ably be admitted. 

Such a unity will not result in a mass socialist move- 
ment but it may well provide the necessary framework 
for discussion and common action out of which such 
a mass movement will come. Generally one does not 
put new wine in old bottles. But in this case I think 
the attempt to do so may result in some very healthy 
ferment. 


David McReynolds 





Dear Editors: Ghana, Africa 

I would like to add my congratulations to those of 
your other well wishers upon the completion of one year 
of publication. Your magazine is most stimulating and 
has been a real inspiration to me. During the past year 
I have not had access to many news sources—not even 
a radio—and I have eagerly studied your coverage of 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott, the election and A. J. 
Muste’s articles on Russia. I am also indebted to you 
for introducing me to Abbé Pierre. I have purchased 
and read his book since reading your article and found 
it excellent. 

I am enclosing a check for my second year’s subscrip- 
tion...thank you for your pioneering magazine; may 
your second year exceed all expectations. 


Dick Hiler 


Dear Editors: London 
It is quite true to state that Clarence Darrow expressed 
anarchist and pacifist ideas in his book, Resist Not Evil. 
When he wrote it at the beginning of the present century 
he was evidently strongly influenced by Tolstoy. In 
view of his support for World War I, however, and of 
his later book, Crime: Its Cause and Cure, I do not 
think that it can be claimed that his attitude remained 
a consistent one. His later attitude in no way detracts 
from the truths contained in Resist Not Evil, but it needs 
to be mentioned in order to correct the impression which 
some people may have got that Darrow held anarchist 

and pacifist principles until his death. 
S. E. Parker 


Dear Editors: Nottingham, England 
May I add a mead of praise and commendation to 
you, as a subscriber to LIBERATION. Its contribution 
to the nurture and awareness of the intrinsic value of 
liberality of thought in the world of today is of no sma!l 
measure. I look forward with eager anticipation to an- 
other year’s share of copies of its contributions. With 
best wishes to everyone engaged in its production. 
John W. Kenyon, Justice of Peace 
Sheriff of Nottingham 1952-1953 
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The demand to stop nuclear tests has 





become a national issue. A growing 





number of people want to do more than 





talk and sign petitions. 












STOP NUCLEAR TESTS! 





NONVIOLENT ACTION AGAINST NUCLEAR TESTS has been organized to channel 
the energies of such people. A provisional committee including Dorothy Day, 
Homer Jack, Bayard Rustin, Robert Gilmore and A. J. Muste is planning an as- 
sembly at Las Vegas, Nevada, on July 26. 


During the week of July 26-August 3, various action projects will be carried out, 
such as distributing leaflets to all towns within a radius of 100 miles, to counter- 
act government propaganda among the population most exposed to fall-out, 
and nonviolent resistance at the entry to the testing grounds. 


Those who cannot come to Las Vegas are urged to organize nonviolent actions 


localiy throughout the country. 


Write for information to: 
Lawrence Scott: 110 Christopher St., New York 14, N. Y. 
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